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ABSTRACT ^ . 

The 14 d.acuaents and Articles in this annotated 
bibliography include discussions that atteiapt to define'or delimit. ^ 
what curriculum planning .and evaluation are as «e|,l a^ discussions 
that address aoro specific aspects of the topic, such as the board of 
educat^ion role in the curriculum^ decentralization «'s effect oh the 
curriculumg, participative decision-- making on curticurum matters^ and 
the community® s role in ^he curriculum. (IBTJ 
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The Best oMERfC presents afinofations of ERIC liter- 
ature on important topics in bducational" inanagement. 

The selections are intended to give the practicing edu- 
cator easy access to the most significa/it and useful infor- 
mation availal:)le from ERIC, Because of space limitations, 
the Items listed should^ie viewed as representative, rather 
than exhaustive, of literature meeting tjtose culeria. 

Materials wer^* selected -for inclusion from ihe ERIC 
catalogs Resources in Education (RIEj and Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CfJE). 
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Alkin,;'Marvin C. "Evaluating 'Curriculum' and 'Instruc- 
tion'." Curriculum Tht^ory Network, 4, 1 (1973-74), 
pp, 43-51. EJ 097 886. 



The poor definition of subject is "a major cause of many of 
the difficulties^ of evaluation," acLordinq to Alkin. Evaluators 

"frequently fail to distinguish arriong cur ricuTur'n .^TTTOructionai 
planning, and in^truc;tional operation, even though these three 
terms refer to distinct, though related, concepts, 

Alkin defines curriculum as "the reSLjIts or*ends of an in 
structional aclmiy .\ Instruction^ cou'^\s\s of the fneans to 
achieve the curriculurn goals. Planned instruction and th^.t 
which is actually {.arried out are fu)t synonynuMjS, though they 
are sometimes confused evaluators. 

To define tfie distinctions atiiong these (or^tponents, Alkin 
proposes the use of a matri.x illustrating their interrelationship 
and the various'levels at which their evaluation may take place. 
Heemphasizes that no rigid ling^can be drawn between "macro" 
and "micro" levels because of the corTTple.xity of curriculuiTi 
and instruction programs. But use of the matrix will at least 
allow for more specific analysis. For exainple, a nationwide 

■program is to be evaluated, the focus wilt be on the macro 
level (what curriculum and instruction v.^w ist of \or all schools 
involved, not just for a rand{j[ii sample) . 

Alktn's |)ttention to precision is cominendable , and his 
critK ism m the unspecific nature of some (.uf^riculum and 
instoK tiory evaluation is regrettably accurate. 



Babin, PaVick, "Slaughtering Sonie Sacred Cows." Edu^ 
cation Canada, 14) 1 (March 1974), pp. 40 45, EJ 097 

3t)3. 



The eight "sacrc^d cows" that 3abin advocates eliminating 
are "myths that must be eliminated if any'r^al progress is to 
|-)e rriade m curriculurTi planning and development." 

First, Babin questions the notion that the departrwent 'of 
educatior) should prescribe curnculuiTi, stating that "jndividual 
teachers and students (and their parents)" can develop curricu- 
lum more relevant to the students' needs. He points out that 
the term curriculum is defined differently by different educa-^ 
tors and that a definition incorporatKig process as well as 
I Q :ontent should be formufated . 

^I^Ij^ Although the individual teacher should be given more time 



to plan curriculum, he or she cannot be field solely responsible 
for its development, as some educators assume. Babin advocates 
expanded inservice training for curriculum planning. He also 
questions the rigidity of "behavior by objectives," pointing 
out that teachers often find such approach hard to 
implement. The of t^n-perceived gap between "theory" and 
"practice" should be closed, according to Babin. U^eory is 
absolutely essential in order to generate-workable curriculum. 
And finally, he advocates a revision and expansion of curricu- 
lum evaluation methods. 

Babin's arguments are clearly stated, a(i^"lTrr7n't7rte-tmi*e&-— 
easy and interesting reading, ^ ^ 



Brokes, A. L., and Jenks, C. L. Planning for Program 
Implementation- J: Process Guide, Instructional Plan-^ 
ning Series, ,Sdn Francisco Far West Laboratory for 
Educational .Research and Development, 1975. 123 
pages. ED 102 741. 



Since much important curriculum planning is done in the 
individual school, it is essential for building principals, curricu- 
tuni directors, and teachers to become involved in this process 
4^ a constructive manner. The purpose of this guide is to pro- 
vide schools with the means to solve instructiofial problems 
encountered in programs already in operation. Brokes and 
Jenks maintain that their process guide will be fnore valuable if 
It is directly applicable to "a real program." 

This guide emphasi/Bs the dynamics ()f group planning. The 

planning group./ including "persons who have responsil:)ility 

for an instructional problem or who are motivafed toward a 

solution," IS meant to encourage motivation and confidence 

on the part of all staff members involved in instructional 
« 

impleiTientation. 

, The "Planning for Program Implementation Unit" specifies 
thr^e basic functions tp be carried out by the planning group. 
First, the purposes of the program mu^ be determined. Then 
the instructional programs intended* to implement these 
purposes must "be planned. And finally, the eventual analysis' 
and evaluation of the-program must be outlined. 

This guide is interesting because it attempts to render the 

' Jheory of planning into concrete, workable terms. 

C Order from EDRS, MF $0.76 HC $5.70. Specify ED ' • 
number. * rs^ * • 



Cawelti, Gordon. lu (\^a V* [-l.if^Us (mi Youf Ijis- 

iricis Curfu utii'i ." I he American School Hoard Journal, 
161,5 (Mdy 19/4), pp. 3b-4i). tJ 096071. 



1(5 this three-pdri driicle, ^dwelli outlines ihn hisioiy uf 
curricutuni theory, lists issue dreds ih.jt S(.ht)oi t)0<-if'.Js shouI(j 
c(jfisider when developtnq (.ur riLuiuni, and sketi h^'S t^u^ prot ess 
whereby boards c.dn pidy afi dclive role \i\ k urr u uluf^ ■ pfdf iniru^. 

Three mdjof (Jevel'jX')fnerus m ^.urriLuluip theory oro^qresstv 
isf'ti, curriculum reform, dncj tnnovdtiofi- lidve dftei ted Mjrrent 
thinking. Sint e the nse.ot the prvj(;ressive ecJut.Jtiofi Miuvernent 
irr the 1930s, the (lufnt)er of Amerhdri studefits (^rdducUinc) 
from hiqh school hds ifu redst^cf steddily, ds hds th?e dverricjf^ per 
pLipibexperKjiiure. Cdwelti p(.)inis out th<}t "i.^ny of thi(? ideds 
considered rddicdl four (iecddes di)o drtr nuw duepted it)", 
. ponents of cu(Si;!t:ulufii tfieory. 
; He sugaests scye dreds in whic^-, curriLulu'n (ievelocHiiefii 
seefns to^je expdn(iin(j, and he tKvises sc i^ool btjards to tdhe 
ihe^e conc.erns info considerdtioo when f^uikirn; kurri^uluf': 
decisions. They include -career educdtion, the use o\ techn(*)loqv 
in instruction, dnd overc:0!7iifu; bus in instr^ut Sondl nwueridls 

The scf^ool t^MTti should be. deeply involx/ea if) i urncuUirfi 
(jOdI setting, pidnning, dnd evdludtion, di cording to Ctiwelti 




Deming, Basil S., nnd Phillips, James A., Jr. ' Svstemdtu, 
Curricutuni Fvdlu<ilion A Medns diid Methodok jqy 
'Theory Into Practice, 1 i, ) (Februdry 19/4), PP 41 4b, 
EJ 09b 54^. 
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"Evaluation hds remained of uneven quality in tlie dred of 
sc-hool t^urriculurT]," dccordir^g to Dennnq ar>d Phillips Currtc u 
lun^ evalilStKjr^ has rujt 'altameci the state of develtjpnient nftd 
refinement i hardcter istic of e'xpenmentdf^resedrLh " 

In their attempt to overcoJi.ie some of the djsadvdnt<j()es of 
evdluaiiof* methods, these researchers have developed ()n 
evaluation rriodel intencieci ro dccoriiphsh Two rnajor cjoals. 
First, the mode! is intended to allow f(jr "far more definitive 
ju(jqr^ier)ts" thdn previous f,(jnstru( ts.. Anci i'. is rnednt to d( 
conimoddte rriore stringent testing so thdt it'; Lisers ( dn edsily 
dpply It to their pdrticular purposes. 

The model emphdsii^es description, internal consistency 
analysis, and the analysis of program components througi^ the 
use of external judgment c;riteria. By measuring the relation 
ships afnong the phjiosophit assumptions, program intents, 
0_pcess. product, and external judgment criteria, the mode! 
edfies the strengths and weaknesses of the curriculum. 



I hf;be I'j^.'dr'. hefs jppl^e-d then f.^^'l to "<in di.hial eciuca- 
tiiiudl pro(Udf't" dt Kefii StcJte I'Ji n vt^f sify dfuJ indk-dte satisfac- 
tion witti tt^ p^'f f* irmdfn e 



Fredericks, Stephen J. "Ccrriv 
] he New Y' -rl^ City P^it'lu bu,^ 
cation, 9, A (Oitot^er 1974), pp 



rjii^ j Oe'. ef iirtjhzcJtion 
jl System." Urban Edu- 
24/ 2bb. FJ lOB 474, 



Whdt hcippen^ tcj y urrc.uium evcjludtn^n , l bdfuje, dfid devel- 
(.H'f'^enl when ci Icjrcje se lun.)l systerr, urnJerqoes decentrdli/^dtion^ 
Fiederkks exdmined 30 school districts in New York City to 
(jiscover if these local distncus anci the citt/ens they serve hdd 
d^.quired more (.control (jver currickjlum. matters dfter the city 
systeni was ciereniralizeci. He fijund that decentraliration of 
(. uriKulum t^vtjludtion 'diKi f.)lanniiK) prcj(,essc^s wds far from 
successful 

BOf-duse the mtJivKiudl distru:ts lack the curriculum special- 
ists and the. resources to dssist m pidnninq and evaluation, 
thf^sr fJislr iLts v.ofitinue to rely in pdr t on the already established 
.urnculum ^eui^rdted t)y the centrdi \}0.\\ji of education's 
^AirrK ulum e^pms. Fredericks found that "generally the cur- 
riculufn wd^ot evaludted dt all," thv)u(]fi some districts tended 
to the oth^^xtreme, hdvinc] c(.)ndu(.te("l ttiree or more evdlua-'_ 
tions. This ^up had instigated curriculum chdngessin\e 1969, 
unlike the distru.ts tb,dt hdd not evaludtecJ (.urric uluin. 

In dll the districts, tfie scIkjc;! ^jodrds^ind tiieir superintend- 
ents were icJefitif leri as ptdyinq d "major role" in curruAjlum 
development. hHiAvevcr, community ted(jer:., pdrenis, students, 
diid individudi svfjpols pldyed very littU' puft m (urncuiufii 
planning. Frederuks sl^es that "m teri^-s u'f cjrdss-roots par 
tiupation, the (Jata indi(dte thdt dei ^ntr dh/dt cm is proce^d.ing 
very slowly. 



Garber, John B. x 4 x b. x 9 - ' VVhut Is the f^.jle <.3f 
the Ccjinmuniiy 'ft thf^ Curr i(,ulun^^" (.^ommunity Edu- 
cation Journal, 4, 'A ( May -J une "1 9 74 f . pp, ^/ .^9,. FJ 096 
090. 



Although the philosophy o^ ..(j'Tidiuuity educdtion allows 
for partK.ipdtion tjy noneciiji ators \n curriculum ptannmg, in 
prat, t ie ( onimuutty memijers (spec ifically, meiniiRfs (jf cofn- 
munity cidviscny councils! rarely hdve c^ny voue in curru ulufn 
deterfninatiofi, according tp Garljer . 

^ raditiofiatlyl (^jmcu^jni developfnent arvi f.ildnnifuj iidve 
t)tMMi relegated to the professiondl ecJucattjrs and ttujse id gosc 
tnMis fjf ,ujth(V,ty wittiin sf.ate educatujii (iefjarpnents cind lo(.al 
sitiool fjistricts. I he current thrust for ( of^uii unity ifivolvement 
in dl! riffMS of erjucdtion is counter to the estaij!islie(J ( urriru- 
lum proce.: ?^,s Garber p(;ints out, schocjl diimiTiistrators and 
bodrds of edu(,iticjfi dre espeucJiiy rtiji/^ctdnt t' l ihvolve layf nen 
in this t>r()cess This relu( tance "is largely duc^ to unvvtllingness 
t(j take the risk of shdring power," 

However, tfie community can tie d valuat>=lf» resource for 
( urru.ulum planning, Garber maintains. He suggests thdt it will 
take lime for d workdt)le retat Kjnsh tp tcj f^volve iietween 
profession:^! ^ urncLjIum pidnners and Idyrrien. 



Klein, M. Frances; Tye, Kenneth A.; .hk] Goodlad, 
John I. "Perspectives of Curr ici lur^c" Pdper ()resented 
dt Anierittjn Edu(,atiC>odl Researt h 7\sso( tdtion (Uinudl 
meeting, Wdshmqtcjn, D C. ."April 197b. 3b pages. FL") 
103 969. 
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Currirulum pidnnfnq is not necess^jrily "d ratirjodt dnd 
(je!it)erate process," accordinq to this prf)posdt. Pdrt of tfuMJif- 
ficulty m (urfKulum pidnninq, <is well as in implerT^entation, 
liesjn the cofnplextty of "curriculum" itself. As these authors 
point out, (fefining what is meant by "the curriculum" 's r)ot 




as simple as it seems. As they state, "-Perhaps there is no such 
thing as 'the' curriculum,, but the curriculum studifed depends 
upon who or what factor or set of elements is used as a data 
base." ' 

To assist in this definition process, these authors propose 
five "significant perceptions" of the curricuium, each contin- 
gent on a different cjata base. The five varieties are the ideal/ 
tlie formSI, the oe''v.ei>7ed, theoperational . and the e>^peridntiai. 
A comparison of these five types of curriculum will , according 
to tiie authors, reveal areas of correspondence and discrepant y 
among thfj i »^rreptions of students, teachers, adminisiratcjrs, 
and curriculc ievelopers. 

4 The authors propose to include data collec ted from Uietr 
;:uf riculufTi substudy in a much rTior.e extensive "Stutiy of 
Schooling, U.SA./' which^"^ili incorporate data from many 
areas in educjtioa. 

Order frc^m EORS. MF $0.76 HC $1.95 Specifvli^ED 

number. 



• Knoop, Robert, and O'Reilly, Robert. Participative 
Decision Making in Curriculum, (1975). 10 pages. ED 
102 684. 

« 

Teachers' perceptions of how curriculum decisions are 
made are cofTipared with their preferences for^ how such de- 
cisions should be made m this sj^udy of 192 secondary teach- 
ers. The respondents were allowed to choose between two 
general kinds of "deciSjonal procedures"-"one-man" proce 
dures in which the principal, department head, or individual 
teacher makes the curriculur^i decisions, and group piocedures. 
Ti^e teachers rTiatched these procedures with three curr.culufn 
related tasks-textbook selection, planning curriculum for a 
subject, and evaluating a subject curriculum. 

As Knoop and O'Reilly state, "The most obvious result is 
the low level of perceived and desired involvement of 'the prin- 
cipal as sole decision 'm^aker." Also, the findings ^how that 
tea( hers would prefer the departrTient chairman play a "sharply 
decrease(;i^" role in decision-making And ^whereas teachers 
indicated'a preference for selecting their own texts, they de- 
sired less involvement as single decision-makers in curriculum 
planning and evaluation, preferring more d6mocrati<; group 
approaches. : 

These data correspond in part with Myers' model for 
decision-rriBking -in curriculum, accordirig to Knoop and 
O'Reilly, especially as far as the principalis role is concerned. 
Order frgm EDRS. MF $0.76 HC $1.58. Specify ED 
number. ' » 



Schwab, Joseph- J. "T^e P^lical 3 Translation into 
Curriculum." School Review, 81, 4 (August 1973), 
pp. 501-522 EJ 083^18. 

'To rT^ost efficiently plan curr IculufTi, Scfiwab recommends 
that five areas of "experience" be represented in the .process. 
These areas of .expertise, taken together, serve to create a 
balanced, effective curriculum. The five "bodies of experi- 
ence" . involve expertise in subject matter (the "scholarly" 
^ aspects of curriculum) and acquaintance witli the students, 
with their social and culturgj milieus, with the teachers, and 
with the process oj "curnoulum rTiaking" itself (liow to bal- 
ance somettfiies conflicting factors) . 

This latter skTll is especially important,, according to 
Schwab, since the art of curriculum planning is infrequently 
based on coordinated, overall educational concerns. As he 
states, "The practical problem arises from the fact that a group 
men is rarely comfnissioned or financed to. think about 
education/' The result is a fragmentation of the planning 
process an overempliasis on one of the five areas listed above, 

^ ^ 

Texas Association for Sojpervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. School Curriculum Design for the 1980's. 
The Possibilities for Tomorrow's School: A Proposed 
Program Jor the 19^0's. Austin, Texas 1974. 238 pages. 

ED 098 660. 

This curru.ulum model, intended to carry out "Goals, for 
Puljtic School F-ducation," is a good example of tlie kind of 
genera! curriculum guidelines for sciiool districts set out by 
state education (ieparttTients. Altliough this document contains 
suggeste<i components for specific kiods of ecJucattonai pro- 
grams, sucfi as early childhood eduicUton, occupatiCKial and 
tecfinical education , and rnigrant education, the specifics of 
Wuise fjrograms are not spelled out. 

The model does specify four basic- curricula that should De 
present in a "comprehensive school procjrarn" problem-focused 
curriculum, curriculum for humanistic values, curriculum for 
specialization, and curriculufT] for personal growth and devel- 
opment. Correlated wiHh these basic curricula are four "con- 
-ceptual overlays" (valuing, individualization, and muUicultural 
and career education) that influence "what is t<^ught, when it 
IS tauc^ht, and how it is taught!" 

This document, intended for direct use i)y individual school 
districts, includes bibliographic information. 

Order copies from Dr. Dwa/le Russell, Texas Association 
for Supervision and Curriculunn Development, Box 6111, 
S. F . Austin State Univernity, Nacogdoches, Texas 76961 . 
$4.00. 

Also available fro,>i EDRS. MF $0.76 HC $12.05. Specify 
ED r^umber. 



Wise, Robert I. "The-JJse^of Objectives^n Curriculum 
Planning: A Critique of Planning by Ol)jectives." Paper 
presented at American Educational Research Association 
annual meeting, Washington, D.Q., Apriri976. 19 pages, 
ED 103 956. ' 

The assumption that identifying ends will automatioelly 
lead'to the formulation of better means is the basic one under- 
lying planning by objectives. However, according to Wise, the 
nature of this "conception of planning" is not as logical as 
many think. The difficulties lie in identifying (or creating) the 
instructional means to carry out the planned curricjjiar objec- 
tives, and in the overlapping relationship between means^and 
ends. A 





Wise 'points out that the specification of -education ob]ec> 
tives does eliminate certain instructional rrteans, but does not^. 
identify what means could be effectively used. As he states, 
"the information in an objective is not sufficient to deduce a 
learning activity which will achieve the objecttve." 

Another problem with planning by, objectives is that it 
demands an absolute separation between aieans and ends. But 
Wise points out that especially in curriculum, "there are no 
such things as absolute means or absolute ends." Teaching a 
child to write a coherent paragraph is an end (and can be 
stated as an objective!, but it is also a mear^s to teaching htni 
to write a coherentpaper. 

Wise does not condemn the use of planning by objectives 
in curriculurln developrnent* but he does urqe awareness of 
its weaknesses. /' 

Ordfir from EDRS. MF $0.76 HC $1.'j8. Specify ED 
number. 



Wornei, Roger. "Ten Questions to Pry Apart Y(ujr Dis- 
trict's Curriculum." The American School Board Journal, 
161 , 6 Wune 1974), pp. 22-24- EJ 097 858 - 



Worner offers pointers intended <to define and give dtre^ ■ 
tion to a school district's curriculum. Noting that "the i.ur- 



riculurr 



3tic," he emphasizes the need for r.oristant 



ERIC 



reeyaiuation and ong^ng planning, as well as effective (.om 
uniCBtton with not drily the curi'iculun) implemeaters, bui 
'^with the public as well. \ 

Propram objectives should be clearly stated m written form 
and should be'made available to anyone who wishes [u review 
them. The "foundation fektlis" to be taught in each program 
and at each level should pe presented m the same rnanner. 

In order to most efficiently allocate djstrict fijnds to worth 
While programs, a bjdget accounting system, suL:h as a 
^ Planning-Programrnmg.-Budgeting System (PP8S), should t)e 
utilized. Cost-effectiv6ness analysis should be employed to 
identify alternatives to present instructional programs. 

Worner points out that annual reassessment of curnculufTi, 
in donjunction with curriculum study and design, is necessary 
to maintain cohesion in the insfuctional program. Long-range 
management planning is also essential, and this process should 
include provision for taking into account the opinujns of the 
public o'n curriculum. q 
This article is refreshingly, concise and easy to read, al- 
^'"ough it is not intended to be an indepth examination of 
"■'ricuium and instructional planning. 



Wilhelms, Fred. What Should the Schools Teach? fast- 
back Series, No. 13. Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Foundation. 1972. 41 "pages. ED 
numtper not yet assigned. 



"The blunt fact is that we have accumulated a lot of junk," 
Wilhelms says of curriculum. '-In this clearly written paper, he 
points out that "there is little scientific evidence to go by" in 
this area. He calls for the application of "comon sense" in 
determining wha t the schools are to teach. 

The rriore traditional goals of curriculum and instruction, 
sut:h as teaching the use of language and effective communica- 
tion, are imc'ortant, and Wilhelms believes that the three Rs 
should be taught. But tlie four major purposes of curriculum 
that he- outlines supersede the traditional "fundamentals." 
According to thTs author, curnculufTi should of^er carepr edu- 
A.ation, teaLl-i stiidentshow to live with "the great technology." 
develop "effective citizenship'" and prcjmote personal fulfill- 
^nent. 

Although granting the importance of the other three 
purposes, Wilht.'lrTis cjevotes fuore attentiori to career educa- 
tion, which he defines rriuch ^nore t)roadly than vocational 
ecJucation. Career education involves the process of building 
up the self confi(Jonc,e i^t the studerus as well as acquainting 
the'M With d witJe spectru'^i (M career opportunities And it 
involves fundcrMentdl crjnsumei ecJucation, intended to teach 
studerus hov/ lo fnrK tior^ ef f lent ly in a complex econ{jrr:i(. 
v^yor IrJ . 

Order (,rjptPS fru^^i Phi Deltd K.ippd, EigfUh and Union, 
Box 789, l3k)urriingt(Ki, I rui id rui 4 7401 , $0.50 single ccjpy , 
$3.00 <iet of SIX, $18 00 vf^'i^Pl^te set of sixty-six, fjuan- 
titv dtscoLjritS, prjyrMtvit rr-iust dcccjrnpatiy orders of less 
thdr^ Sh.OO 
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